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Butterfly-orchids at Llynclys Common. Main picture: whole flower spike of Platanthera *hybrida. 
Right: details of the flowers of Lesser Butterfly-orchid P. bifolia (top), P. chlorantha (bottom) and 
P. *hybrida (middle); all © Sarah Whild. 
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Botanical Society News 





Sarah Whild 


Without a doubt the most welcome botanical news this year has been the restoration to Shrewsbury 
library of William Hamilton’s manuscript Flora of Shropshire of 1909, which has been missing 
since 1985. It was returned by an anonymous donor who found it languishing in storage in their 


house. We have now photographed the entire 2,108 pages — not 
including the account of fungi by W.B. Allen — and we are in the process 
of digitizing it all. This is surely the last remaining major contribution to 
the historical flora of Shropshire, and it is a great relief to find that it still 
exists. It will take some years for us to complete the analysis of it. 


-- The Title Page of Hamilton’s Flora of 1909 -- 
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Having said that, there are several other important data sets in the 
process of being digitized. This year we received from Mark Duffell the 
finished version of his catalogue of all 3,632 specimens in the 
Shrewsbury Museum herbarium (SHY), which have added a lot to our 
knowledge of the flora. Even more significantly, Tom Humphrey, from 
Manchester Museum, has photographed the entire collections of the 
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Shrewsbury School herbarium (SHYB) and the Aberystwyth University 
herbarium (ABS) — the latter amounting to 11,000 specimens, many of 


Contributors, contd. 





which are from the William Hunt Painter collection. These are all Miss C. Mayo 
available on the Herbaria @ Home web site. These three remarkable Ms F. McCullagh 
projects to extract entire herbarium collections were made possible with Ms R. Melbourne 
generous contributions from the Shropshire Wildlife Trust, Natural Mr C. Mitchell 
England and Shropshire County Council. Dr S. O'Donnell 
Mrs E. O'Donnell 
Still on the subject of historical records, Sandra Spence discovered, in a Mrs C. O'Reilly 
storage cupboard in her local church, a 1920s Flora of Hopesay, which is Mrs P. Parker 
reproduced here in its entirety. Ms T. Pearson 
: . rks ; Mrs J. Pedlow 
It has also been an exceptionally good year for discoveries in the field, Mr A.C. Pigott 
with particularly noteworthy finds by Fred Rumsey, John Clayfield, Tim Mr J. Poland 
Room and Kate Thorne. So far this year we have received 9,408 records, Mr R.D. Pryce 
which is a good score for this time of the year (the tally so far for 2006 is | Mr P. Reade 
13,056; that for 2005 is 14,718). Dr T.C.G. Rich 
Ms F. Riding 
Mr T. Room 
Mrs S.J. Rooney 
: . Dr F.J. Rumsey 
Winter Meeting 2007 Mr J: Shaw 
Our annual winter meeting this year will be on Saturday 15 December Dr A.J. Silverside 


and, once again, we are grateful to be the guests of Preston Montford Ms L. Spence 
Field Centre. The meeting starts at 2pm, although there will be a Mrs S. Spence 


; aa ; : Prof C.A. Stace 
committee meeting immediately beforehand at 12:30. Mr RM. Stokes 





Our guest speaker this year is Dr Richard Gornall, senior lecturer at the ee ae 
University of Leicester and President of the Botanical Society of the Mr LS. Thompson 
British Isles. The title of his talk will be: Mr J.A. Thompson 
Dr A.K. Thorne 
What should botanists be conserving? Mr'R.G. ‘Thorne 
Mr M. Wallace 
Ms J. Weaver 
Mr B. Westwood 
Ms S.J. Whild 
Mr S. Whitbread 
The Botanical Society has made an arrangement with the Shropshire Mr S.F. Woodward 
Wildlife Trust to provide access to our database for the purposes of Mr D.H. Wrench 


nature conservation and planning, in return for an annual contribution Mr C. Young 
towards the costs of the Society. To this end we have set up a web 
database with over 350,000 botanical records and the ability to select by site or grid square and 
then filter for the important species (axiophytes). Trust staff will access this data and provide it to 
consultants and local authorities — in effect, it will function as a virtual local records centre, but one 
that is quality controlled and managed by us, the naturalists. It will be interesting to see how this 
arrangement tums out. 





Please note that the Botanical Society’s web site has moved. The new address is 
http://shropshire.bsbi.org.uk (note that there is no www). 


New Records 





Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 


| Fred Rumsey found Blechnum penna- 
marina (Poir.) Kuhn, Little Hard-fern, on the 
Long Mynd near Wildmoor Pool (SO4296) on 
16" September 2007. It was well established in 
heathland and appears entirely natural. This is 
the first time it has been found in the wild — a 
new species for the British flora. 


| Early in 2007 several species of fumitory 
appeared on some bare, levelled ground at the 
front of Shrewsbury Prison. One of these was 
Tall Ramping-fumitory, Fumaria bastardii 
Boreau (SJ495129, S.J. Whild & A.J. Lockton, 
6" Feb 2007, conf. T.C.G. Rich, BIRM). This is 
a species that has never been confirmed for the 
county before. Augustin Ley sent a specimen to 
the Botanical Exchange Club in 1881, but 
Charles Babington thought it was just 

F. muralis. Several field records have been 
made since then, including two in the Oswestry 
district by Doris Pugh in the 1970s that made it 
into Sinker’s Flora, but none was supported by 
a voucher specimen nor has been seen by 
anyone else. This must therefore stand as the 
first confirmed county record. 


Curiously, however, the same species 
subsequently turned up at Baschurch (SJ427215 
& SJ424224, Jane Ing, 2" April, conf. Whild), 
Harlescott (SJ504162, Whild & Wrench, 26" 
April, BIRM), and Cruckmeole (SJ432093, 
Lockton, 17" June, det. Whild & Rich, BIRM). 


Fumaria bastardii 





| Kate Thorne came across a sizeable 
population of Monotropa hypopitys L. Yellow 
Bird’s-nest, in an area of mine ruins on the 
Stiperstones (SO352988). This saprophytic 
plant occurs sporadically in Shropshire, and has 
been recorded in seven sites since Aiken first 
found it in 1796, but it does not seem to persist. 


At Benthall Edge (SJ6603) it was recorded 
between 1927 (or possibly 1796) and 1985; at 
Lilleshall Quarry (SO5796) it lasted from just 
1974 to 1976; and it was at Tick Wood 
(SJ6403) from 1912 to 1922. Otherwise, there 
have only been single sightings at Blakeway 
Coppice (SO5897, 1993), Blodwel Rocks 
(SJ2623, 1962), and Stoke Wood (SO4281, 
1892). 


Monotropa hypopitys 





| | Forester Tim Room reported that Narrow- 
leaved Bittercress, Cardamine impatiens L., 
had appeared in a wood he owns on Craig-y- 
rhiw (SJ236297, 25" May 2007), a limestone 
ridge on the Welsh border west of Oswestry, 
after a conifer plantation was recently cleared. 
This is the first confirmed record for the county 
since 1959, when Dorothy Paish and Edward 
Rutter collected it at Tantree Bank (SJ2906, 
SHY). It was considered too common to record 
in detail for the Flora Project in the 1970s and 
1980s, so although there are 13 records dating 
from that time, they are all unlocalised, 
anonymous and best considered unconfirmed. 


| Dave Earl reported three unusual brambles 
this year: Rubus wirralensis Newton (Old 
Woodhouses, SJ5842, 11/8/07), R. distracti- 
formis Newton (Hollyhurst, $J5744, 11/8/07) 
and R. pruinosus Arrh. (Cobscot, SJ6838, 
16/7/2006). These are all either first county 
records or the first in a long time. 


| Tim Room also reported a Wild Service 
Tree, Sorbus torminalis (L.) Crantz, on Craig- 
y-rhiw (SJ2326) at an altitude of 338m, and 
enquired whether this was the highest site for 
the species in the county. It turns out to be more 
than that, and is confirmed by David Pearman 
as being the maximum recorded altitude in 
Britain. Unfortunately, most people do not 
make a note of altitudes, so Mark Hill and 
David Roy, at the Biological Records Centre, 
kindly analysed all records using GIS to assign 
altitude ranges for grid squares, and they found 
no sites that seem likely to be higher. 


| A quite remarkable discovery was made by 
John Clayfield on 10" April 2007, when he 
found thousands of plants of Sea Stork’s-bill, 
Erodium maritimum (L.) L’ Her., in short 
grassland at the southern end of the Long Mynd 
(SO390875, conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM). The plant 
is abundant throughout several acres of U1 
Festuca ovina-Agrostis capillaris-Rumex 
acetosella grassland on a south-facing hillside 
called Rabbit Warren. Intriguingly, this is 
surely the same place where Mary McGhie 
recorded it (conf. W.A. Leighton) in the early 
part of the 19 century, which she described as 
the ‘foot of the Longmont.’ 


| The hybrid Eyebright Euphrasia confusa 
X nemorosa was collected by Sarah Whild & 
Alex Lockton on Llynclys Hill (SJ273263) on 
10 June 2007 (det. A.J. Silverside, BIRM). 
This is a first county record, but one of the 
parents — E. confusa — has not yet been 
confirmed for Shropshire. 


| Ruth Dawes found a plant of Galium 
*pomeranicum Retz. (G. mollugo L X verum 
L.) Hybrid Yellow Bedstraw on a road verge 
at Trefonen (SJ264274, conf. S.J. Whild, 
BIRM). This is only the second known site for 
it in the county — the other being Hilltop 
Meadow on Wenlock Edge, where it was 
discovered by Rob Stokes in 1994. 


| Xanthium strumarium L., Rough 
Cocklebur, was found in a field at Venus Pool 
(SJ551058) by Rob Stokes on 6" September 
2007 (det. E.J. Clement). This is the first county 
record of a rare casual. 


| Richard Pryce noticed large stands of the 
hybrid rush Juncus *kern-reichgeltii Jansen & 
Wacht. ex Reichg. (J. effusus L. X 

J. conglomeratus L.) on the BSBI outing to 
Wildmoor Pool (SJ424965) on 16" September 
2007 (conf. A.O. Chater). This is the first 
county record for a plant that is not uncommon 
in Wales but rarely recorded in England. 


| Frances McCullagh found Sea Club-rush, 
Bolboschoenus maritimus (L.) Palla, at Oss 
Mere (SJ5643) this year (conf. S.J. Whild). This 
species has been naturalised at Preston 
Montford for many years, and was known at 
Hawkstone Park until the 1950s, but has not 
previously been recorded in ‘the wild’. It is not 
apparent whether it was deliberately planted or 
found its way there unaided. 


| John Clayfield collected a specimen of Rye 
Brome, Bromus secalinus L., in a field near 
Hopton Titterhill (SO3477) on 1* August 2007 
(conf. C.A. Stace, BIRM). This is the first 
record since 1904 of a grass that was once 
widespread in arable fields but is now rare 
except in the south of England. 


| On 10" June 2007 Sarah Whild noticed that 
some of the plants on Llynclys Hill (SJ2723) 
were intermediate between Lesser Butterfly- 
orchid, Platanthera bifolia (L.) Rich. and the 
Greater Butterfly-orchid, Platanthera 
chlorantha (Custer) Rchb. There is as yet no 
way to positively confirm the Hybrid 
Butterfly-orchid, Platanthera *hybrida 
Briigger, because the parents have the same 
chromosome number, and no genetic marker 
has yet been identified to distinguish them, but 
Richard Bateman and Clive Stace both 
confirmed from photographs that these are as 
good examples of the hybrid as you are likely to 
find (see the front cover). They were growing in 
rather neglected and bracken-infested MG5Sc 
Cynosurus cristatus-Centaurea nigra grassland, 
Danthonia decumbens subcommunity. This is 
believed to be a rather uncommon hybrid in 
Britain, with just one other site known for it. 
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Brown Moss in 2007 





Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 


There was a meeting on 26" August to study 
the rarities at Brown Moss, and sixteen people 
turned up. We searched Pool 6 (the main pool) 
for Floating Water-plantain Luronium natans 
and Lesser Water-plantain Baldellia 
ranunculoides without success, and it is looking 
increasingly likely that the plants that appeared 
in 2006 and 2005, respectively, were simply 
casuals reappearing from the seedbank, 
following disturbance to the substrate. 


There is good news, however. An area of 
former heathland close to Pool 6 was restored 
by County Council staff a few years ago and 
seeded with heather taken from the 
Stiperstones. Two scrapes were hollowed out, 
and these have subsequently become ephemeral 
pools. They seem sufficiently distinct 
and ecologically interesting that we 
decided they warranted pool numbers, 
so they are now shown as 14 & 15 on 
the new map of the site below. 


Pool 14 is a shallow hollow containing 
a carpet of Feathery Bog-moss 
Sphagnum cuspidatum with patches of 
Floating Club-rush Eleogiton fluitans. 
The appearance of S. cuspidatum is 
intriguing. It has been recorded at 
Brown Moss several times since 1957 
by various surveyors, but we suspect 
that most of these records are errors for 
Flat-topped Bog-moss, S. fallax, which 
can look very similar when submerged. 


Pool 15 also has Sphagnum cuspidatum 
and is interesting because it overflows 
into the newly created heathland, where 
Cross-leaved Heath, Erica tetralix, has 
become established. This species was 
recorded at Brown Moss by Sinker in 
1965 but had not been seen again until 
this heathland was re-created. This is 
another example of how management 
can work so effectively at this site, but 
it is hard to see how the heathland can 
be maintained without grazing. 


Pool 10 was cleared of scrub in the 
winter of 2005/6, and a stand grew up 
of the largest plants ever recorded in 
Britain of Great Pond-sedge Carex 


riparia. This year — for the first time in over a 
decade — the pool was full of water, and Bog 
Pondweed Potamogeton polygonifolius was 
found there. This was last recorded at Brown 
Moss by Sinker in 1965. Given such success, 
the correct thing to do now would be to cut 
back the remaining woodland as far as the 
roadside and to try to restore the heathland and 
mire around this pool. 


An interesting addition to the site list this year 
was Trailing St. John’s-wort, Hypericum 
humifusum, which Mark Duffell spotted on a 
heathy patch of soil near Pool 6. 





The revised pool numbering system at Brown Moss 


Axiophyte Account 





Greater Broomrape Orobanche rapum-genistae Thuill. 


Alex Lockton 


Greater Broomrape is classified as Nationally 
Scarce (i.e. in 100 hectads or fewer) and is 
considered to be declining in Britain because 
there are many old sites for it where it has not 
been recorded recently. However, it is a plant 
that tends not to persist for long in one place 
but readily colonises new sites, so it is quite 
possible that it has not really declined at all, 
having simply moved about. At any one time 
it probably does occur in fewer than 100 
squares, so it could genuinely be considered 
Scarce. 


In Shropshire it has been recorded in eight 
sites since 1985, and there is no real evidence 
of any decline. It seems to occurs mostly on 
dryish, south-facing hillsides in fairly 
species-rich grassland that has been 
colonised by Gorse (Ulex spp.) and Broom 
(Cytisus scoparius). It is typical of shallow 
soils on Lyngmyndian shales, but it is not 
restricted to this geology. There is a large 
amount of seemingly suitable habitat in 
Shropshire, and national distribution maps 
show the county is something of a hotspot for 
it. 


It is a parasitic plant, feeding off the roots of 
the host plant (usually Broom, according to 
our records, but sometimes Gorse), and it 
often severely weakens or kills the host after 
a few years. This sometimes leads to its 
disappearance, but patches have been known 
to spring up not far away, or reappear in the 
same place many years later. At Hem Farm 
(SO6998), for instance, it was recorded in 
1915 and again in 2002. 


Deliberate management for it could be 
difficult, as so little is known about its 
ecology. It occurs in scrub and on woodland 
edges but does not persist in mature 
woodland. Scrub clearance seems to cause its 
disappearance, as at Old Oswestry (SJ2930) 
in the late 1990s, but it can reappear nearby 
when the scrub returns. So long as sites are 
not agriculturally improved or allowed to 





Orobanche rapum-genistae in Shropshire 
Black dots are for post-1985 records 


succeed to woodland, there is probably little 
need for specific management. Foley (1994) 
suggested that fire increases its vigour, but 
we have no evidence of that in Shropshire. 


It is not a protected species. 


Orobanche rapum-genistae is perhaps best 
considered an axiophyte of unimproved 
grassland, as some scrub is a natural 
constituent of this habitat. It is likely to be 
found in U1 Festuca ovina-Agrostis 
capillaris-Rumex acetosella grassland 
succeeding to W23 Ulex europaeus-Rubus 
fruticosus scrub (and thence to W10 Quercus 
robur woodland). 


Ref.: Foley, M.J.Y. 1994. Orobanche rapum- 
genistae Thuill. In Scarce Plants, by Stewart, 
A., Pearman, D.A. & Preston, C.D. JNCC, 
Peterborough. 


Axiophyte Account 





Bog Pondweed, Potamogeton polygonifolius Pourr. 


Alex Lockton 


Bog Pondweed has no national rarity status, 
being widespread in the north and west, and on 
acid soils in lowlands in the south. It is largely 
absent from large parts of the Midlands, 
however, and here on the edges of its 
distribution it makes a useful axiophyte. In 
Shropshire it is recorded in just 93 of the 900 or 
so tetrads within the vice county. 


It is a plant of acid, peaty soils in two distinct 
habitats in the county. On the one hand, it is 
found in upland flushes on the more acid hills, 
and on the other hand it can also be found in the 
lowland mosses. In both situations it is 
vulnerable to drainage, agricultural 
improvement and possibly to climate change. In 
the lowlands it is also vulnerable to succession 
of the habitat to woodland, although that is less 
of an issue in the uplands. 


In Shropshire it is most likely to be confused 
with Broad-leaved Pondweed, P. natans, when 
found in deep water, but the latter has a 
discoloured hinge at the top of the petiole and 
veins that are lighter than the leaf lamina, 
whereas the veins in P. polygonifolius are 
noticeably darker. 


There is some evidence of a decline, especially 
in the lowlands. At Bomere and Shomere, for 
instance, it was recorded between 1836 and 
1943, but not since. It also used to occur at 
Twyford Vownog (Rednall Moss, SJ3427), 
Shawbury Heath (SJ5419) and Wem Moss 
(SJ4734), but seems to have gone from all of 
them. At The Mere, Ellesmere (SJ4034), 
however, it appeared in scrapes cut in the peat 
for dragonflies after an absence of nearly 100 
years. Several of the tetrads with old records 
but no recent ones are on the county boundary, 
and it is possible they were part of ‘Greater 
Shropshire’ for the purposes of Sinker’s Flora; 
it might still be in sites outside the county. 


It seems less likely to have declined in the 
uplands, and under-recording may be the reason 
for the open circles on the map. 





Potamogeton polygonifolius in Shropshire 
Black dots are for post-1985 records 


There seem to be various types of vegetation 
where this species occurs. One is the distinctive 
M29 Hypericum elodes-Potamogeton 
polygonifolius soakway, which can be found on 
the Long Mynd. Similar to this, but perhaps 
more widespread, are M35 Ranunculus 
omiophyllus-Montia fontana rills. 


In the lowlands, the typical vegetation is M4 
Carex rostrata-Sphagnum recurvum mire, 
which occurs on the edges of lowland raised 
mires. P. polygonifolius can occur in A7 
Nymphaea alba pools, but whether there are 
any instances of it occurring in Shropshire, I 
don’t know. 


Management for this species seems 
straightforward: it needs clear, acid water and 
plenty of sunlight. It can clearly return to sites 
from which it had apparently gone, following 
appropriate management, as at Brown Moss this 
year, which is almost certainly due to long- 
lived seeds persisting in the substratum. 


Notes on the Flora of Hopesay Parish 





Sandra Spence 


Earlier this year the PCC of St. Mary's, Hopesay, decided that a new safe was required and I was 
asked to get someone to open an old strong 
box where the lock had jammed, and had 
not been opened for over twenty years. We 
found several items of historical interest 
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Harold Samuel Temple Richardson, who 
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Richardson’s Flora of Hopesay, 1927 


Taxus baccata 
Caltha palustris 
Anemone nemorosa 
Ranunculus acris 

R. repens 

R. bulbosus 

R. parviflorus 

R. arvensis 

R. auricomus 

R. flammula 

R. ficaria 

R. hederaceus 

R. aquatilis 
Papaver dubium 
Chelidonium majus 
Ceratocapnos claviculata 
Fumaria capreolata 
F. officinalis 

Ulmus glabra 
Humulus lupulus 
Urtica dioica 

Urtica urens 

Fagus sylvatica 
Quercus robur 
Betula pendula 
Alnus glutinosa 
Corylus avellana 
Chenopodium polyspermum 
C. album 

Atriplex patula 
Montia fontana 
Arenaria serpyllifolia 
Stellaria media 

S. holostea 

S. graminea 

S. uliginosa 
Cerastium fontanum 
C. glomeratum 
Sagina procumbens 
Scleranthus annuus 
Spergula arvensis 
Spergularia rubra 
Lychnis flos-cuculi 
Agrostemma githago 
Silene vulgaris 

S. latifolia 

S. dioica 

Dianthus deltoides 
Persicaria bistorta 
P. amphibia 

P. maculosa 

P. hydropiper 
Polygonum aviculare 
Fallopia convolvulus 
Rumex acetosella 

R. acetosa 

R. crispus 

R. conglomeratus 

R. obtusifolius 
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Hypericum perforatum 
H. maculatum 

H. tetrapterum 

HA. humifusum 

H. pulchrum 

Tilia x europaea 
Malva moschata 

M. sylvestris 

M. neglecta 

Drosera rotundifolia 
Viola odorata 

V. canina 

V. tricolor 

Salix fragilis 

S. caprea 

Sisymbrium officinale 
Alliaria petiolata 
Arabidopsis thaliana 
Erysimum cheiranthoides 
E. cheiri 

Barbarea vulgaris 
Rorippa nasturtium-aquaticum 
R. palustris 
Cardamine pratensis 
C. hirsuta 

Erophila verna 
Capsella bursa-pastoris 
Thlaspi arvense 
Lepidium campestre 
Brassica rapa 

Sinapis arvensis 
Raphanus raphanistrum 
Reseda luteola 
Calluna vulgaris 
Erica tetralix 
Vaccinium myrtillus 
Primula vulgaris 

P. veris 

Lysimachia nemorum 
L. nummularia 
Anagallis tenella 

A. arvensis 

Ribes uva-crispa 
Sedum rupestre 

S. acre 

S. anglicum 

Saxifraga granulata 
Chrysosplenium oppositifolium 
Filipendula ulmaria 
Rubus idaeus 

R. fruticosus agg. 
Potentilla anserina 

P. erecta 

P. reptans 

P. sterilis 

Fragaria vesca 

Geum rivale 

G. urbanum 
Agrimonia eupatoria 


Alchemilla vulgaris agg. 
Aphanes arvensis 
Rosa canina 

Prunus spinosa 

P. avium 

Malus sylvestris 
Sorbus aucuparia 
Crataegus monogyna 
Onobrychis viciifolia 
Anthyllis vulneraria 
Lotus corniculatus 

L. pedunculatus 
Ornithopus perpusillus 
Vicia cracca 

V. hirsuta 

V. sepium 

V. sativa 

V. sativa ssp. nigra 
Lathyrus linifolius 

L. pratensis 

Ononis repens 
Melilotus altissimus 
Medicago lupulina 
Trifolium repens 

T. campestre 

T. dubium 

T. pratense 

T. arvense 

Cytisus scoparius 
Genista tinctoria 

G. anglica 

Ulex europaeus 
Epilobium hirsutum 
E. parviflorum 

E. montanum 

E. tetragonum 

E. palustre 
Chamerion angustifolium 
Circaea lutetiana 
Cornus sanguinea 
Euonymus europaeus 
Tlex aquifolium 
Mercurialis perennis 
Euphorbia helioscopia 
E. exigua 

E. peplus 

Linum catharticum 
Polygala vulgaris 
Acer pseudoplatanus 
Oxalis corniculata 

O. acetosella 
Geranium columbinum 
G. dissectum 

G. pyrenaicum 

G. molle 

G. lucidum 

G. robertianum 
Erodium cicutarium 
Hedera helix 


Hydrocotyle vulgaris 
Sanicula europaea 
Chaerophyllum temulum 
Anthriscus sylvestris 
Scandix pecten-veneris 
Conopodium majus 
Pimpinella saxifraga 
Aegopodium podagraria 
Oenanthe crocata 
Aethusa cynapium 
Conium maculatum 
Apium nodiflorum 
Angelica sylvestris 
Heracleum sphondylium 
Torilis japonica 
Centaurium erythraea 
Solanum dulcamara 
Convolvulus arvensis 
Calystegia sepium 
Polemonium caeruleum 
Echium vulgare 
Symphytum officinale 
Anchusa arvensis 
Pentaglottis sempervirens 
Myosotis scorpioides 
M. laxa 

M. sylvatica 

M. arvensis 

M. discolor 

Stachys officinalis 

S. sylvatica 

S. palustris 

S. arvensis 

Ballota nigra 
Lamiastrum galeobdolon 
Lamium purpureum 
Galeopsis tetrahit 
Scutellaria galericulata 
Teucrium scorodonia 
Ajuga reptans 
Glechoma hederacea 
Prunella vulgaris 
Clinopodium vulgare 
Thymus polytrichus 
Lycopus europaeus 
Mentha arvensis 

M. aquatica 

Plantago major 

P. media 

P. lanceolata 

Fraxinus excelsior 
Verbascum thapsus 
Scrophularia nodosa 

S. auriculata 

Mimulus x robertsii 


Cymbalaria muralis 
Linaria vulgaris 
Digitalis purpurea 
Veronica serpyllifolia 
V. officinalis 

V. chamaedrys 

V. scutellata 

V. beccabunga 

V. anagallis-aquatica 
V. arvensis 

V. agrestis 

V. persica 

V. hederifolia 
Melampyrum pratense 


Euphrasia officinalis agg. 


Odontites vernus 
Rhinanthus minor 
Pedicularis sylvatica 
Campanula patula 

C. trachelium 

C. rotundifolia 
Jasione montana 
Sherardia arvensis 
Galium odoratum 

G. palustre 

G. verum 

G. saxatile 

G. aparine 

Cruciata laevipes 
Sambucus nigra 
Viburnum opulus 
Lonicera periclymenum 
Adoxa moschatellina 
Valerianella locusta 
V. dentata 

Valeriana officinalis 
V. dioica 

Knautia arvensis 
Succisa pratensis 
Carlina vulgaris 
Arctium minus 
Carduus crispus 

C. nutans 

Cirsium eriophorum 
C. vulgare 

C. palustre 

C. arvense 
Onopordum acanthium 
Centaurea nigra 
Cichorium intybus 
Lapsana communis 
Hypochaeris radicata 
Leontodon hispidus 
Tragopogon pratensis 
Sonchus arvensis 


S. oleraceus 

S. asper 

Mycelis muralis 
Taraxacum officinale agg. 
Crepis capillaris 
Pilosella officinarum 

P. aurantiaca 

Hieracium sp. 

Filago vulgaris 
Gnaphalium sylvaticum 
G. uliginosum 

Bellis perennis 
Tanacetum parthenium 
Artemisia vulgaris 
Achillea ptarmica 

A. millefolium 

Anthemis arvensis 
Chrysanthemum segetum 
Leucanthemum vulgare 
Matricaria recutita 
Tripleurospermum inodorum 
Senecio jacobaea 

S. aquaticus 

S. vulgaris 

S. sylvaticus 

Doronicum pardalianches 
Tussilago farfara 

Bidens cernua 

Butomus umbellatus 
Alisma plantago-aquatica 
Potamogeton natans 
Arum maculatum 

Juncus bufonius 

J. articulatus 

J. inflexus 

J. effusus 

Luzula sylvatica 

L. campestris 
Sparganium erectum 
Typha latifolia 
Narthecium ossifragum 
Colchicum autumnale 
Paris quadrifolia 
Hyacinthoides non-scripta 
Allium triquetrum 

A. ursinum 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus 
Tamus communis 
Epipactis helleborine 
Spiranthes spiralis 
Platanthera bifolia 
Dactylorhiza maculata 
Orchis mascula 

O. morio 
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Sphagnum in Shropshire 





Alex Lockton & Nick Hodgetts 


The Bog-mosses, Sphagnum spp., are a group of plants that is of exceptional importance in 
vegetation. They can have an overwhelming influence on the substrate in which they grow, in the 
way some vascular plant species do, and thus become the dominant constituents of certain habitats. 
For this reason they are of particular interest to ecologists, as well as to bryologists. 


The Sphagna of Shropshire are not very well studied. In 1892 Richard Benson published some 
records in his paper ‘Shropshire Mosses’ in the Journal of Botany. William Hamilton followed this 
up in 1902 with ‘Shropshire Sphagna’, in which he published two pages of records, mostly 
determined by E.C. Horrell using the classification devised by Dr Carl Warnstorf. Hamilton was 
not enamoured of Warnstorf’s system, and suggested that it would not stand the test of time, which 
proved correct. It is consequently sometimes difficult to know exactly which taxa Hamilton 
intended. 


Since then there have been no detailed 
publications for the whole county. The +- 
British Bryological Society publishes 
a vice county checklist every few 
years; and some consultancy reports 
have been produced — most notably a 
series by M.E. Newton in the 1990s. 
The main source of records here has 
been notes taken by tutors running 
courses at Preston Montford Field 1- 
Centre. 


The purpose of this account is to 
provide more details about what is 
known of Sphagnum in the county, 
and hopefully to stimulate more 9- 
recording. Many of the records 
collected in recent years have been by 
NVC surveyors who have been less 
than thorough in their collection and 
determination of specimens. This 
hardly matters for the purpose of 
vegetation assessment, as one can 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


usually identify most communities : 
with only a vague idea of the Coverage map: there are records of Sphagnum spp. in 106 
Sphagna present, but it is less than tetrads in Shropshire. Black dots show records since 1985. 


satisfactory for the purposes of 

studying Sphagnum specifically. For this reason, many field records should really be considered 
simply Sphagnum sp. This account is, of course, only provisional, and it seems very likely that 
there are more interesting discoveries to be made in Shropshire in the future. 








To make a valid record of a Sphagnum it important (for most of us, essential!) to collect a voucher 
specimen. It is difficult to have these determined, as few people are capable of accurate 
identification of specimens. Most bryologists prefer to recognise the species in the field, using 
habitat and jizz features to aid in identification, but this is not always entirely reliable, even for 
experienced bryologists. The Shropshire Botanical Society can keep good specimens of Sphagnum 
for later confirmation, but we can’t offer an identification service; for that you should join the 
British Bryological Society and make use of their county recorders and referees. 
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Species accounts 


Sphagnum angustifolium 
Fine Bog-moss 


Surprisingly, perhaps, there are just two 
properly determined records of this species in 
the county. It was collected in 1984 at 
Clarepool Moss (SJ4334, N.G. Hodgetts, 
BBSUK) and this year at Gatten Plantation 
(SO3798, Lockton, det. Hodgetts, BIRM). 


This taxon is one of the segregates of the 
former S. recurvum and it has been largely 
ignored in this county — partly, perhaps, 
because it does not feature in the NVC and 
partly because the differences between the three 
segregates are rather subtle. 


There have been field records of it at Catherton 
Common (SO6378), Hopesay Hill (SO3983), 
Shomere Pool (SO5007) and Whixall Moss 
(SJ4936). If those records are all correct, then it 
is presumably quite widespread, in both 
lowland mosses and upland flushes. 


Sphagnum angustifolium 





(Black dots are for records since 1985) 


Sphagnum capillifolium 
Red Bog-moss 


This is perhaps the most distinctive of the bog- 
mosses, forming deep red hummocks of 
closely-packed plants on lowland mires and in 
upland flushes. The first Shropshire record (as 
S. acutifolium) was by R. Anslow on the 
Wrekin (SJ6308) in 1870. This is probably 
correct, although it has not been recorded there 
since. 


Richard Benson was the first to record it at 
Whixall Moss in 1891, and he subsequently 
found it on the Stiperstones (SO3698, 1893) 
and the Long Mynd (SO4293, 1893). These 
sites are all still strongholds for it. 


William Hamilton found it on Stapeley Hill 
(SO3199, 1892) and at Bomere Pool (SJ4908, 
1892), but in neither of those places has it been 
recorded again. 


The first record for Brown Clee (SO5986) was 
by Arthur Weyman in 1893, and the first for 
Titterstone Clee (SO5977) was by J.B. Duncan 
in 1903. More recent finds include Benthall 
Edge (SJ6603, J.W. Bates, 1992), Hopesay Hill 
(R.F. Shoubridge, 1998), Rhos Fiddle (SO2085, 
S. Kingsbury, 1998) and The Ercall (SJ6409, 
M.E. Newton, 1999). 


Sphagnum capillifolium 





Sphagnum compactum 
Compact Bog-moss 


Benson & Hamilton collected this (as 

S. rigidum) on Stapeley Hill in 1892 (SHY) but 
it has not been seen there since. It was next 
recorded at Wem Moss (SJ4734) by C.A. 
Sinker, E.F. Warburg and A.J.E. Smith in 1960, 
but again not since. 


Francis Rose found it at Hodnet Heath (SJ6226) 
in 1965 and S.B. Chapman also recorded it 
there four years later, but there are no records 
for it there since then. 


The currently known sites are the Long Mynd, 
where it was first recorded by Jeff Duckett in 
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1967 and most recently by Sylvia Kingsbury 
(Gogbatch, SO4597) in 1999, and Catherton 
Common, where it was first recorded by Martin 
Wigginton in 1981. A recent record for Whixall 
Moss (Newton, 1993) is not localised to the 
English side of the border. 


Sphagnum compactum 





Sphagnum contortum 
Twisted Bog-moss 


Hill, Preston & Smith (1992) describe this as 
the most base-demanding of the bog-mosses, 
and say it is often found in runnels near to 
lakes. This is a likely description of its former 
habitat at Betton Pool (SJ5107), where it was 
first recorded in the county by William 
Hamilton in 1893 (SHY). It has not been seen 
there since, and there is now no suitable habitat. 


The only other place in the county it has been 
recorded is the Long Mynd, where it was first 
found by Martha Newton in several places, 
including Ashes Hollow (SO4293), Carding 
Mill Valley (SO4494) and Hawkham Hollow 
(SO4397) in 1994. Sylvia Kingsbury added 
Wild Moor (SO4296) to the list in 1995 and it 
was still present in Carding Mill Valley in 2006 
(Hodgetts). 


The main concentrations of this species in 
Britain are in north Wales and the Inner 
Hebrides, and it is scattered elsewhere, with just 
186 dots in the Atlas, but of course the Long 
Mynd represents an extension in its known 
range. It is quite a distinctive plant with a 
twisted appearance, but it does not form 
hummocks or large patches. 
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Sphagnum contortum 





Sphagnum cuspidatum 
Feathery Bog-moss 


This is the most aquatic of the bog-mosses to be 
found in the county, often occurring submerged 
in bog pools in the mosses. It is confined to acid 
waters, usually in areas of deep peat. 


The first record was by Benson in 1891 at 
Whixall Moss, where it is still very abundant in 
peat cuttings and pools, as it is in the adjacent 
Wem Moss (Rose & Bellamy, 1959). It was 
found at Clarepool Moss (SJ4334) by Hamilton 
in 1900, and has since been recorded many 
times, most recently by Sarah Whild in 2003. 


In 1957 it was recorded at Brown Moss 
(SJ5639) by an anonymous surveyor from 
Oxford University (possibly Warburg), but it 
seemed to have gone from there until this year, 
when it reappeared in two new scrapes in some 
restored heathland near the main pool (Lockton, 
det. Hodgetts, BIRM). 


Other lowland sites include Hodnet Heath, 
where it was first recorded by Rose in 1965 and 
was still there this year (Wrench & Lockton, 
BIRM); Smithy Moor (SJ4131, Wrench, Whild 
& Lockton, 2007); and Steel Heath (SJ5436, 
Whild & Lockton, 2000). 


Although the lowland mosses are the main 
strongholds for this species, there are some 
upland sites as well. It has been recorded at 
Cardingmill Valley (Appleyard, det. A.J.E. 
Smith, 1979), Catherton Common (Rose, 1987), 
Grit Hill (SO3398, British Bryological Society, 
1979) and Rhos Fiddle (SO2085, Kingsbury, 


1998). It was also apparently recorded at 
Benthall Edge (SJ6603) by members of the 
BBS in 1992. 


Nationally, this is common species throughout 
the typical range of the bog-mosses mostly in 
the north and west. 


Sphagnum cuspidatum 





Sphagnum denticulatum 
Cow-horn Bog-moss 


There are now two taxa of what was previously 
S. auriculatum — denticulatum and inundatum. 
Both occur in Shropshire, but denticulatum 
appears to be commoner. It is impossible to 
separate the older records of these taxa from 
their names, so the following account is based 
largely on the more recent ones. 


It is widespread on the Long Mynd, being 
recorded from, inter alia, Ashes Hollow 
(Gordon Graham, 1961), Carding Mill Valley 
(Newton, 1994), Gogbatch (Kingsbury, 1999), 
Townbrook Valley (SO4493, Newton, 1994) 
and Wild Moor (Newton, 1994). 


There are couple of old records for Titterstone 
Clee (Hamilton, 1892 & Weyman, 1902) but 
nothing recently. At nearby Catherton Common 
it was first recorded by Wigginton in 1981, and 
by many people subsequently. For Brown Clee 
(SO5986) there are records by Weyman (1893) 
and the British Bryological Society (1979). 


It is widespread in the vicinity of the 
Stiperstones, where it was first recorded by 
Benson in 1902 and by many since; and it is 


also known at Rhos Fiddle (Kingsbury, 1998) 
and Hopesay Hill (Shoubridge, 1998). 


There are a few records for more lowland sites 
such as Wem Moss (Newton, 1999), 
Haughmond Hill (SJ5414, Whild & Lockton, 
2006, det. M.F Godfrey, BIRM) and Shawbury 
Heath (SJ5419, Wrench & Lockton, 2007, det. 
Hodgetts, BIRM). In the latter two sites, it was 
growing along forestry tracks in plantations on 
former mires. 


Nationally, this is a common and widespread 
species almost throughout the whole of the 
British Isles. 


Sphagnum denticulatum 





Sphagnum fallax 
Flat-topped Bog-moss 


This is the commonest of the three segregates 
of the old S. recurvum, previously referred to as 
S. recurvum var. mucronatum. Where 

S. recurvum sensu lato has been recorded, we 
have treated it as S. fallax. The possibility for 
error, however, shows how important it is to 
have voucher specimens for even the 
commoner species. 


The first county record was by Hamilton & 
Benson at Wilderley Hill (SJ4100) in 1892 
(SHY). It has subsequently been recorded in 
many places, both upland and lowland. 


It occurs in lowland mires, and in Shropshire it 
is more common than S. cuspidatum in lawns 
and on schwingmoors, where it is often a 
pioneer species; it can also persist in wet 
woodland when the mires begin to dry out. 
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In the uplands, it is common in flushes and 
pools on the more acid substrates. 


Nationally, it is a common and widespread 
species throughout the range of Sphagna, but as 
in Shropshire it has not always been 
distinguished from the other segregates of 

S. recurvum. 


Sphagnum fallax 





Sphagnum fimbriatum 
Fringed Bog-moss 


This is primarily a species of woodland, often 
on dried-out mosses that have become scrubbed 
over, but also persisting in the open when the 
tree cover is cleared. It is one of the most easily 
identified species, owing to the ‘ruff’ of 
upward-pointing stem leaves that is visible 
when the capitulum is removed. 


It was first recorded in the county by Benson 
and Hamilton at Whixall Moss in 1891 and it is 
still there in considerable abundance. 
Presumably it will begin to disappear from the 
open moss now that much of the scrub has been 
removed and, arguably, the rate of substitution 
by less shade tolerant species could be used to 
measure the success of the restoration. 


Other lowland sites for it include Bomere Pool 
(SJ4908, Wigginton, 1979), Coalbrookdale 
(SJ6705, Hodgetts, 1992), a moss near 
Haughmond Abbey (SJ5415, Lockton, 2004, 
det. M.F. Godfrey, BIRM), Kettle Mere 
(SJ4134, Wigginton, 1979), Oss Mere (SJ5643, 
Wigginton, 1979), Stoneyhill (SJ6606, 
Shoubridge, 1992) and Wem Moss (Rose & 
Bellamy, 1959, and numerous people since). 
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There are also old records for Limekiln Wood 
(SJ6509, Painter, 1896) and old pit mounds in 
the village of Lawley (SJ6708, Painter, 1899). 


More upland sites with recent records include 
Benthall Edge (SJ6603, BBS, 1992), Brown 
Clee (SO5985, BBS, 1979), The Ercall (Whild, 
1998, det. Newton, BIRM), Grit Hill (BBS, 
1979), Hopesay Hill (S.D.S. Bosanquet, 2004), 
the Long Mynd (Jeff Duckett, 1974, and many 
since), Rhos Fiddle (Kingsbury, 1998), The 
Stiperstones (Newton, 1992) and Titterstone 
Clee (Rose, 1987). 


Sphagnum fimbriatum 





Sphagnum flexuosum 
Flexuous Bog-moss 


Richard Benson was observant enough to 
separate the subspecies of S. recurvum, and in 
1902 Hamilton listed two of his records for ssp. 
amblyphyllum, which is now S. flexuosum. 
These were for The Stiperstones and the Long 
Mynd. Without specimens, these are not 
counted for the purposes of the BBS Census 
Catalogue and, in fact, there seem to be no 
properly confirmed records of this species in 
the county, and no voucher specimens are 
reported on the BBS database. If anyone would 
like to collect a specimen and send it to the 
BBS, it seems they could well end up with the 
official first county record. 


There are, however, ten reasonably credible 
field records, which are listed here for the sake 
of completeness: Brown Moss (Shoubridge, 
1990), Gatten Plantation (SO3798, Newton, 
1992), The Hollies (SO3801, Newton, 1992), 


Whixall Moss (Newton, 1993), Rhos Fiddle 
(Kingsbury, 1998 & Shoubridge, 2002), Brook 
Vessons (SJ3800) and Gittinshay Wood 
(SO3899, both Mark Lawley, 2003), Titterstone 
Clee (SO6076, Wrench, 2004) and Hopesay 
Hill (Bosanquet, 2004). 


It is considered (Hill, Preston & Smith, 1992) to 
be slightly more minerotrophic than S. fallax 
but otherwise reasonably common in similar 
places. 


Sphagnum flexuosum 





Sphagnum inundatum 
Lesser Cow-horn Bog-moss 


This species is the other half of the former 

S. auriculatum complex, and it is thought to be 
less common and found in more calcareous 
places than S. denticulatum. 


There is a specimen of this species at Stapeley 
Hill collected by Hamilton and Benson in 1892. 
It was still there in 1998 (Lawley) and 2006 
(Lockton, det. Hodgetts). Hamilton also 
collected it at Shomere Pool in 1893, but it has 
not been seen there again. 


Other sites mentioned in the old records include 
Caer Caradoc (SO4795), Wilderley Green 
(SJ4301) and Shelve Hill (SO3298, all Benson 
& Hamilton, 1902); Wentnor (SO3892, William 
Painter, 1902) and the Wyre Forest (SO7576, 
Hamilton, 1902). 


It is not uncommon on the Long Mynd, where it 
was first recorded by Benson & Hamilton in 
1902, and subsequently by Gordon Graham in 
1961 and by several others since. At the 
Stiperstones it was first recorded by Benson & 


Hamilton in 1902, and has recently been 
recorded in several places. 


There are also records for Rhos Fiddle 
(Kingsbury, 1998), Titterstone Clee (SO5976, 
Hodgetts, 1996) and Whixall Moss (Rumsey, 
2004). This wide range of localities and habitats 
suggests that it may be more common in the 
county than is currently recognised. 


Sphagnum inundatum 





Sphagnum magellanicum 
Magellanic Bog-moss 


In Shropshire this species only occurs in the 
Whixall Moss complex, where it was 
discovered by William Hamilton in 1905. It has 
since been seen many times, notably by 
Graham & Sinker in 1960, Hodgetts, Bates & 
Long in 1992. In 2004 Rumsey & Lockton 
carefully checked localities to make sure that it 
was on the Shropshire side of the border — 
which it was. 


At nearby Wem Moss it was first recorded by 
Rose & Bellamy in 1959, and subsequently by 
Sinker in 1962 and Newton in 1999. Sinker also 
apparently once recorded it on Whattall Moss 
(SJ4331) in 1962, but that site is now afforested 
and the habitat is no longer suitable. 


Nationally, this species has a fairly restricted 
distribution on undamaged mires, mostly in the 
north and west. It is on the edge of its range in 
Shropshire and seems unlikely to be discovered 
in any more sites. 
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Sphagnum magellanicum 


Sphagnum palustre 
Blunt-leaved Bog-moss 


This is one of the more common and 
widespread bog mosses, often found in 
scrubbed-over mires and upland flushes. It is 
less sensitive of substrate than most species, 
and can persist in somewhat degraded sites for 
many years, as well as colonising newly 
available habitat fairly rapidly. 


The first record of it is also the first known 
mention of any Sphagnum in Shropshire: 
Frederic Westcott recorded it (as 

S. obtusifolium) near the river in Ludlow 
(SO5175) in 1842. 


Benson, Hamilton & Painter recorded dozens of 
sites for it in the 1890s and 1900s, and J.B. 
Duncan added the Wyre Forest to the list in 
1902, where it has, surprisingly, not been 
recorded again. 


It occurs on most of the mosses in the north of 
the county and on all of the more acid hills. 
Nationally, it is also widespread. Despite this, it 
occurs in considerably less than 25% of tetrads 
in the county and it is indicative of 
agriculturally unimproved wetlands; as such it 
should be considered an axiophyte in 
Shropshire, as all the other species of 
Sphagnum are. Its large size and hooded leaves 
make it quite distinctive, although it is not 
always easy to separate from S. papillosum in 
the field. 
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Sphagnum palustre 





Sphagnum papillosum 
Papillose Bog-moss 


Although this is quite a common species in the 
west of Britain, there are fewer sites towards 
the east and it is not so common in Shropshire. 
It occurs on deep peat both in the lowland mires 
and in the better upland flushes. It appears to 
have declined quite significantly in the last 
century or so, especially in the foothills around 
the Long Mynd and the Stiperstones. 


The first record was by Benson & Hamilton at 
Stapeley Hill in 1892. It has not been seen there 
again. 


Benson also first found it at Whixall Moss in 
1893, where it has been recorded many times 
since, although the form there is difficult to 
distinguish from S. palustre because the 
papillae are hard to distinguish. Benson also 
found it at Wilderley Hill and Hamilton 
recorded it at Shelve Hill and Shomere Pool (all 
1893) but it has not been seen in any of those 
sites for many years. 


It has recently been recorded on Catherton 
Common, The Long Mynd, The Stiperstones, 
Hopesay Hill and at Rhos Fiddle. In the 
lowlands it has recently been recorded only at 
Whixall Moss, Boreatton Moss (SJ4122) and 
Wem Moss. The BBS also listed it at Benthall 
Edge in 1992; it would be interesting to know 
precisely where they found it. 


Sphagnum papillosum 





Sphagnum pulchrum 
Golden Bog-moss 


This is a Nationally Scarce species, with just 26 
dots in the recent bryophyte atlas (Hill, Preston 
& Smith 1992). In Shropshire it is known only 
at Whixall and Wem Mosses (SJ4835) where it 
is very rare. It was discovered here in 1882 by 
Henry Boswell (OXF), ‘near Whitchurch,’ and 
has since been recorded many times. A small 
population at Wem Moss was most recently 
recorded by Newton in 1999. 


There is a record by Benson of it at Wilderley 
Green in 1892, which is confirmed by Hamilton 
and supported by a voucher specimen at SHY, 
but there is no evidence that it has been 
examined by any experts recently. 


Sphagnum pulchrum 





Sphagnum quinquefarium 
Five-ranked Bog-moss 


The first records of S. quinquefarium in 
Shropshire were by Newton in 1992, on the 
north-facing slopes of Mytton Dingle (SJ3600) 
and Perkins Beach (SO3699) on the 
Stiperstones. Unlike most other Sphagna in 
Shropshire, this species does not occur in mires 
and flushes, but depends on rainfall and 
atmospheric humidity to sustain it on only the 
wettest hillsides. 


Sylvia Kingsbury also found it at Blakeridge 
Wood (SO3086) in 1993 (conf. M.E. Newton) 
and Newton found another population at 
Carding Mill Valley on the Long Mynd in 
1994. There are no other confirmed sites in the 
county yet. 


This is very much an upland, westerly species 
which is absent from the lowland bogs in the 
south of England. The Shropshire sites are on 
the very edge of its range, and it could be 
considered vulnerable here to climate change or 
insensitive management of its sites. 


Sphagnum quinquefarium 





Sphagnum russowii 
Russow’s Bog-moss 


The first record of this species was on The 
Stiperstones (SO3799) in 1968 by J.S. 
Robertson. It has since been recorded there in 
three places — Mytton Dingle, Cranberry Rock 
and Crowsnest Dingle — by Newton in 1992 and 
more recently in Gatten Plantation (SO3798) 
and Perkins Beach (Lockton, 2007, det. 
Hodgetts, BIRM). 
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There are two records of it at Wild Moor: by 
Newton in 1994, and by Sylvia Kingsbury, Roy 
Perry & Mark Lawley in 1995. 


Kingsbury, Shoubridge & Lawley also recorded 
it at Rhos Fiddle in 1998. 


Like S. quinquefarium (with which it grows), 
this is almost exclusively an upland plant of 
flushes and moist hillsides — not necessarily 
very acid habitats, though. It has an unusual 
distribution in the British Isles, occurring 
mainly in north Wales, Cumbria and the 
Pennines, but seemingly less common in 
Scotland and the south-west. 


Sphagnum russowii 





Sphagnum squarrosum 
Spiky Bog-moss 


This is almost as common as S. palustre, 
occurring in many of the same places and 
occasionally almost indistinguishable from it in 
the field. The first record for the county was in 
14" July 1892, when Hamilton collected it on 
Haughmond Hill (SHY), where it still occurs 
today (Lockton, 2006). On 27" that month he 
also collected it on Wilderley Hill (SHY), but 
he only gives these two records and one by 
Benson for the Long Mynd in his paper in 
1902. It is possible, perhaps, that it was rarer in 
those days than it is now. 


New sites were not found quickly. In 1908 
Painter recorded it at Bomere Pool, where it 
still occurred in 19179 (Wigginton). In 1950 
Gordon Graham added Whixall Moss to the list, 
and it has been seen there many times since 
(e.g. Rumsey, 2004). 
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In recent years it has been recorded on most of 
the lowland mosses, and in other wooded sites 
as well. 


In the uplands, there are recent records for 
Brown Clee, the Clun Forest, Hopesay Hill, 
The Long Mynd, The Stiperstones, Shelve Pool 
and Titterstone Clee. 


Care must be taken to distinguish this species 
from squarrose forms of S. palustre, but 
otherwise it is an easily recognised species. It is 
reasonably common and widespread throughout 
Britain and Ireland. 


Sphagnum squarrosum 





Sphagnum subnitens 
Lustrous Bog-moss 


Fred Westcott recorded ‘Sphagnum 
acutifolium’ near the river at Ludlow (SO5175) 
in 1848; Hamilton gives this as S. subnitens, 
which would make it the first county record. 


It has since been recorded many times, mainly 
on the hills but also occasionally in the mosses. 
For example, Hamilton recorded it at Shomere 
and Bomere in 1902, while H.J. Wilcox found it 
at Crose Mere (SJ4230) in 1899 and Benson 
discovered it at Whixall Moss (ca. 1902). It 
seems to have declined somewhat in the 
lowlands but is still present on Whixall 
(Rumsey, 2004), Wem (Newton, 1999), 
Clarepoool (Hodgetts, 1984) and Brown 
(Shoubridge, 1990) Mosses, and Hodnet Heath 
(Wrench & Lockton, 2007, det. Hodgetts). 


It appears to be more common on the hills. It 
was first recorded on Stapeley Hill by Benson 
& Hamilton; on the Long Mynd by Hamilton; 


on Titterstone Clee by Weyman (all these 
published in 1902); and on the Stiperstones 
(SJ3801) by Charles Sinker in 1955. There are 
recent records for each of these hills, by, inter 
alia, Lockton (2006), Hodgetts (2006), Rose 
(1987) and Hodgetts (2002), respectively. 


Sphagnum subnitens is a common and 
widespread species in Britain, in a range of 
habitats from wet woodland to raised bogs. 


Sphagnum subnitens 





Sphagnum tenellum 
Soft Bog-moss 


Like several other species, S. tenellum is on the 
edge of its range in Shropshire. It is only found 
in very acidic, peaty sites; sometimes in places 
where the peat has been burned. It was first 
recorded in the county at Titterstone Clee by 
Arthur Weyman in 1894 (det. Hamilton, SHY) 
but not again since. It has, however, been 
recorded at nearby Catherton Common, where 
it was first found by Francis Rose in 1987. 
There is only one other record for it in an 
upland site: Jeff Duckett found it in Ashes 
Hollow, on the Long Mynd in 1974. 


The other sites are all lowland ones. It was first 
recorded at Whixall Moss by Eleanora 
Armitage in 1898 and has subsequently been 
seen there by numerous people. On nearby 
Wem Moss it was Francis Rose and David 
Bellamy who first recorded it in 1959, and also 
Rose who first found it on Hodnet Heath in 
1965. It is still present on Wem Moss (Newton, 
1999) but has not been seen at Hodnet Heath 
for some time. 


Sphagnum tenellum 





Sphagnum teres 
Rigid Bog-moss 


There are some old records of this species in 
Shropshire, perfectly valid, but not known until 
recently to the wider bryological community. 
Benson & Hamilton collected it on Wilderley 
Hill in 1892 (SHY) and Painter & Hamilton 
found it on The Lawley (SJ6708) in 1900. 
Benson also found it on The Stiperstones in 
1902. 


A more recent record was made by Newton at 
Hawkham Hollow (SO4397) on the Long Mynd 
in 1994. It has subsequently been found by 
Rumsey in 2004 on The Stiperstones (BBSUK), 
by Hodgetts in Carding Mill Valley in 2006 and 
by Whild & Lockton in Coalbrookdale in 2007 
(det. Hodgetts, BIRM). 


Sphagnum teres 
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Sphagnum teres is one of the more base-tolerant [Sphagnum warnstorfii, Warnstorf’s Bog-moss, 


of the bog-mosses. It is common in north was recorded by William Painter on the Long 
Wales, but quite rare elsewhere, especially in Mynd in 1896. The habitat seems potentially 
lowland England. suitable but without a voucher specimen it 


should be considered unconfirmed. ] 





The best sites in Shropshire for Sphagna (ignoring Stapeley Hill and Shomere Moss, for which 
most of the records are historical). 


Whixall Long Stiper-  Catherton Hopesay Rhos 


Moss Mynd stones Common Hill Fiddle 

S. angustifolium v x v v v x 
S. capillifolium v v v v v v 
S. compactum v v x v x x 
S. contortum x v x x x x 
S. cuspidatum vw x v v x v 
S. denticulatum x v v v v v 
S. fallax v v v v v v 
S. fimbriatum v v v x v v 
S. flexuosum v v v x v v 
S. inundatum v v v x x v 
S. magellanicum v x x x x x 
S. palustre v v v v v v 
S. papillosum v v v v v v 
S. pulchrum v x x x x x 
S. quinquefarium x v v x x x 
S. russowii x v v x x v 
S. squarrosum v v v x v x 
S. subnitens v v v v v v 
S. tenellum v v x v v x 
S. teres x v v x x x 
No. species 15 16 15 10 11 11 
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Blechnum penna-marina (Philip Oswald), Cardamine impatiens (Sarah Whild), Monotropa 
hypopitys (Kate Thorne), Erodium maritimum (Alex Lockton), Fumaria bastardii (Sarah Whild). 
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